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NOVALIS. 

" Perhaps many a reader Till be grieved at the fragmentary character of 
Novaiis's works, who would not regard with any more devout sadness a piece of 
some mined picture of Raphael or Correggio." — 7$eo£. 

Novalis, whose real name was Frederick von Harden- 
berg, was born on the paternal estate in the Gtraffschaft of 
Mansfield, in Saxony, in 1112, and died at Weissenfels, in 
1801. 

From his earliest years, a love of the Good and the Beau- 
tiful were instilled into him by his excellent parents. He 
studied philosophy at Jena, and law at Leipsic and Witten- 
berg. After visiting the school of Mines at Freiberg, he 
was appointed director of the salt-works in the electorate 
of Saxony. At this period he became the friend and intel- 
lectual ally of Tieck and the Schlegels. Just as he was 
about to be appointed to a considerable post in Thuringia, 
he expired in his father's house, in the arms of his friend, 
Frederick Schlegel. 

Unquestionably he was a poet in the holiest sense of the 
word. His knowledge was various; in law, in natural 
science, in the higher mathematics, and in philosophy; but 
poetry predominated over everything. Soul and Fancy 
were mirrored in all his works, consisting, unfortunately, 
chiefly of fragments — mere indications of what he aimed at. 
All are penetrated with the holy beauty of the Christian 
faith, with the mild and tolerant spirit of which he was 
imbued. His deep thoughts were clothed in the utmost 
simplicity of form. It is a great loss to literature that his 
" Heinrich von Ofterdingen," the originality and beauty of 
which has been pointed out by his friend Tieck, remained 
unfinished. Novalis intended, after the completion of this 
novel, to write six others, in which he meant to give all his 
views on physics, on civil life and action, on history, 
politics, and love. "The Disciples at Sais" is the com- 
mencement of this great series. His genius and character, 
however, were most nobly displayed in the " Hymn to Night ;" 
with the execution of which, too, he was best satisfied. The 
greater part of the remainder of his works consists of frag- 
ments, in which his profound and many-sided mind speaks 
with the most touching tenderness. He had considered the 
project of an encyclopaedical work, in which experience and 
ideas should mutually illustrate, support, and animate each 
other in the various sciences. 

So little is known about Novalis in trar American world 
of art and literature, that we thought it as well to begin 
by giving a general idea of his literary career. But what 
claim to our attention has one who has wrought so little, 



and who has left this little even unfinished ? Does Novalis 
deserve a niche in our temple, of the Beautiful ? And are 
we right in commending him to intellectual sympathy, 
merely on the ground of his lofty intentions ? Here is a 
man who wrote little, died -young; but after his death his , 
friends tell us of the mighty works which he had projected, 
and of the sublime thoughts that agitated his soul. Might 
not whole armies of artists and poets claim the same privi- 
lege, and knock at the gates of Fame, all asking admission 
upon the same plea of majestical intentions, or unfinished 
works of art ? 

We need hardly say, that we have no desire to foster 
morbid or preposterous feelings of ambition or infatuation; 
but, from time to time, individualities .appear upon the 
stage of the world, of such singular complexion of genius, 
that we feel, both in justice and from a sense of curiosity, 
bound to make an exception in their favor. We confess, 
also, to a certain amount of timidity on the occasion of in- 
troducing to our readers a specimen of humanity like 
Novalis. V 

When we think of the bustle and throng of our busy 
American life, the whistle of bur cars, and the smoke of 
our steamers; when we look around this vast .continent, 
throbbing with activity and trembling with energy, and 
turn to snch a pale, soul-worn dreamer as Novalis, we can- 
not overcome some misgivings about his reception. But we 
. remember having once seen in a convent at St. Kemy, near 
Beancaire, in Southern France, a picture representing a 
child vanquishing a giant; and all of us remember more 
than one charming fairy tale, recording the adventures of 
some angel-child,— tales endeared even to the sternest intel- 
lects. Let us suppose that, while great nations keep on 
striving and moving, and planning, and acting, wooing the 
skies and storming the heavens, — that child-like angel- 
spirits are dancing and frolicking around them, cheering on 
here, warning off there, loving all noble and elevating per- 
formances ; but shuddering at all mean and low deeds, and 
words, and thoughts; spiritual sentinels standing at the 
gates of History to castigate all transgressor's, yet bear- 
ing wreaths of laurel to crown all benefactors. Such soul- 
inspiring agencies hover constantly around us.. But our 
modern experimentalisms in things spiritnal and theolo- 
gical are not mnch better than the superstitions rites of 
old, since the unfaithful of to-day do not believe unless 
they see a miracle. Unless Spirituality manifests itself by 
a loud rap, or otherwise noisy .puff, men take it very 
modestly for granted, that even the angels have. become 
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quacks, and advertise their spiritual wares by some public 
organ. But the living spiritual influences which con- 
stantly surround us, — here in the presence of an inspired 
thinker, or high-souled woman;~there in the conversation 
of an high-minded artist; again, in the spontaneous stterr 
ances of some poet of musical soul, or in the incantation of 
genius in some choice work of art, these are little noticed ; 
and when those blind and deaf to the heavenly actualities 
around them, apply to some doctor in things spiritual 
for assistance, the good official sends his patients to 
"spheres," just as medical men in despair send their in- 
incurables to sulphur springs, or to Baden-Baden. Can we, 
under such circnmstances, so discouraging even to the bright- 
est manifestations of the Divinity inherent' in the soul of 
many men and many women, hope for a recognition of the 
spiritual power of a strange, mystic, child-like spirit like 
Novalis? 

But, happily the experiences of the Past come to 
our rescue. The loftiest teachers of mankind, who still 
rule the moral and intellectual concerns of the universe, 
appeared almost all in the most lowly and unpretending 
character, and many of their utterances which appeared 
unfathomable and mystical at the time they were de- 
livered, have passed since into the household words of 
the Church, the Family, and the State, and given form and 
shape to succeeding civilizations. What appeared like 
mysticism in. the first centuries of the Christian era, strikes 
our generation like sterling, divine common sense. But 
may we not hope that those emanations of thought which 
appear to onr generation like mysticisms, must sooner find 
an echo in the mind universal than preceding mysticisms ? 
Such a hope is fairly warranted both by the law and the 
philosophy of human progress. The vehemence which 
excited in .the protestant soul of Dante scorn and indigna- 
tion, kindles in the loving heart of Jean Paul tenderness 
and pity. But Dante was as much a mystic in his, as 
Jean Paul or Novalis is in our age. The one, the forerun- 
ner Qf the disfranchisement of humanity from priestcraft; 
the other, the champion of a more Christ-like Christianity 
and civilization. But the Germans come before the world 
under singular disadvantages; no artistic charm or rhythm 
hovers, around, the children of their thoughts. In their anxiety 
to give the ore of their sonls in its divine purity, they dis- 
pense with the artistic luxnry of shaping it into conventional 
forms. There is about their sayings, in many instances, the 
same obscurity which surrounds the effusions of the Hebrew 
prophets and bards ; and, like those, they will comparatively 
yield the Same golden harvest of wisdom and spiritual 
truths. 

The foremost thinkers in the Anglo-Saxon world are, 
with more or less acknowledgment of the fact, pupils in the 
school of Goethe, Jean Paul, Leasing, Schiller, Novalis, 
Herder. It is so with Carlyle. It is so with Buskin. It 
is so with Emerson. But what about all thatl Have not 
onr readers trouble enough to get a living ? Shall we im- 
pose upon them the task of studying the mystic rolls of 



Teutonic lucubrations, and bid them go forth with Jean 
Paul and Novalis in their hand to regenerate the world ? 
We have no such Quixotic aspirations. And yet we would 
sincerely rejoice if, for once in the history of mankind, 
higher impulses, instead of originating in the Past, with the 
most illiterate and uncultivated portion of Humanity, were 
to be ushered into life in future by the most cultivated and 
the best educated classes. In the American devotees to 
Art 'and Literature, we recognize at once a beautiful union 
of emotional with reflective powers, such as the institutions 
of older worlds are not apt to foster, There is a freshness 
of feeling here, and hence a prospect of originality of 
thought; and although the native stupidity of the human 
family is probably as great here as it is in Asia and Europe, 
there is at least nothing in political theories to create 
additional artistic stupidity, such as generations of feudal 
asses have left as an heir-loom to the populations of the other 
hemisphere. With them human nature is laid out in nn" 
sympathetic strata; .one strain of reasoning belongs to the 
heart, another to the brain, another to the soui ; in this 
wise the unity of man's Humanity has been split into a 
great many different pieces; and although choice human 
unities like Jean Paul and Novalis, and a few others, have 
urged their hearers to collect the fragments into one solid 
masterpiece of workmanship, they are slow to understand, 
slow to transmute into concrete human gold, the scat- 
tered ore which Barbarism, Despotism, and Superstition 
have left to work with. 

But not so here. Whatever drawbacks may exists here, 
yet one fact seems to us incontrovertible. Man here stands 
in a more Christian, more humane relation to his fellow- 
man, and it is this which makes the American so much 
more susceptible of all that tends to the moral improve- 
ment, to the spiritual development of the races. But the 
larger portion of our people being by the necessities of a 
new country, absorbed in the cares of business, or ground 
down to other binding pursuits of hard labor, a higher 
duty, a higher responsibility devolves upon artists and 
scholars, upon all those of us who expect more from life 
than the mere gratification of appetites. With this convic- 
tion fixed in onr mind, we have been of late again and again 
reverting to the treasures of wisdom in the works of various 
German writers, and have especially commended their 
thoughts to the sympathies of .our world of art and higher 
literature. If we have prefaced our remarks on Novalis 
with so many speculations, it is more from the desire of 
giving to our readers some foretaste of metaphysical en- 
counters, than from any disposition to worry them with 
over-abstract reasonings. We are, however, happy to 
think that we do not stand alone in our sincere admiration 
of Novalis. C.arlyle says of him : 

" As a poet, Novalis is no less idealistic than as a philosopher. 
His poems are breathings of a high, devout soul, feeling always 
that here he has no home, but looking, as in clear vision, to ' a 
city that hath foundations.' He loves external natnre with a 
singular depth ; nay, we might say he reverences her; and holds 
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unspeakable communings with her ; for nature is no longer dead, 
hostile matter, but the veil and mysterious garment of the Unseen ; 
as it were, the voice with which the Deity proclaims himself 
to man. These two qualities — his pure religions temper, and 
heartfelt love of nature. — bring him into true poetic relation, 
both with the spiritual and the material world, and perhaps 
constitute his chief worth as a poet; for which art he seems 
to have originally a genuine, but no exclusive or even very 
decided endowment. 

" His moral persuasions, as evinced in bis writings and life, 
derive themselves naturally enough from the' same source. It 
is the morality of a man, to whom the earth and all its glories 
are in troth, a vapor and a dream, and the beauty of goodness 
is the only real possession." ....... 

Says Rev. Dr. Hedge: 

" Novalis is known as the associate of Tieck and the Schlegels 
in establishing the Eomaotic School of Poetry which blossomed 
in Germany towards the close of the last century. But Novalis 
possesses a significance independent of any olique ; and, amid 
this famed constellation, shines as a particular star, with proper 
and individual lustre. The literary firmament of^ Germany has 
many greater lights, but none fairer. His contributions to the 
national literature are insignificant in extent, and consist, for 
the most part, of fragments and rhapsodies ; bnt ^be little he 
wrote is instinct with a rare and noble spirit, and the effect 
has been altogether disproportionate to the bulk. 

" A singular charm invests this youth. For yooth he was 
at the time of his death. His premature decease enhances the 
interest created by his lofty aims, and his deep-eyed enthusiasm, 
imparting a certain ideal and heroic beauty to the early lost, 
whose germ of golden promise was not permitted to unfold in 
this present Purity of heart, religious fervor, deep poetio 
feeling, and mystic inwardness, combined with true philosophic 
genius and scientific attainments far abcve the standard of 
general scholarship, constitute his distinguishing character- 
istics." 

Novalis and Tieck were displeased with Goethe. They 
thought that the poet who had given hints and glimpses 
of such grandeur of conception, ought to have ended his 
work in something more than the education of an accom- 
plished man of the world. This is the view they took of 
Goethe's " Wilhelm Meister." The object seemed to them 
too earthly; and Novalis, who was far too fastidious, re- 
served, and high-minded a person, to engage in a paper 
war, expressed his disapprobation Of the tendency of the 
book (both as a matter of philosophical speculation and 
religions feeling) only in short but significant hints. This 
spirit of opposition to Goethe's Life-philosophy stood 
evidently before Novalis's mind, when he wrote his " Hein- 
rich von Ofterdingen," as Klingshorn, one of the leading 
characters of this novel, possesses a resemblance with 
Goethe which is not to be mistaken. A brief account of 
this novel may be interesting to our readers. Heinrich 
von Ofterdingen was a minstrel, who flourished at the 
beginning of the 13th century, at the court of Leopold 
TIL, Duke of Austria, a contemporary of Walther von 
der Togelweide and other celebrated minstrel-bards, and 



even supposed by some to be one of the aithors of the 
Niebelungen Poems. He was one of the competitors for 
the prize at the celebrated poetical contest on the Wart- 
burg, and Novalis chooses him for his hero, as affording an 
opportunity of describing, in the form of a biographical 
romance, the growth and development of a poetical mind. 
The work, however, never proceeded beyond the second 
volume, and, as we have already remarked, is unfinished'. 
It begins with the moment at which Heinrich traits the 
paternal home, and sets out on his way to Augsburg, then 
the centre of German opulence an*i civilization, in com? 
pany with several merchants of substance and education. 
Before he reaches the city various adventures befall him; 
among others, he wanders into a cave, where he finds a 
wonderful old man, who shows him his future destiny in a 
book, consisting of mysterious symbolical pictures. His 
aspirations now become cleared and more intelligible to 
his own mind ; his intense love for legends, his fantasies, 
his dream of the blue wonderflower (Wuhderblume), whicn 
is the object of his ceaseless and ardent longings, all teli 
him that he is called to be a pet Arrived in Augsburg, 
he is received into the splend'd house of the magnificent 
Klingshorn, who then held way as prince of German 
poets. At first the young Heinrich is enchanted by the' 
gaiety, the pomp, and the fee'ire splendors of the stately 
city; the attractive and elegant tone of society, the spprta* 
and dances; he cannot fail to admire the poetical fertility,- 
the lightness, ease; and grace peculiar to the matered 
Klingshorn; yet, after a while, he feels himself a stranger 
and an alien in the world of pleasure. He feels that thW 
is no place for the study of life, or for the nurture 'of 
poetry. The talents, and the universality of Klingsnprn 
appear to him too earthly, and their direction too liijtle 
serious. Poetry has, to his feelings, a higher and a holier 
vocation. Even the captivating Mathilde, the daughter of. 
his host, has no power to enchain him. He leaves the" 
city, resumes his wanderings in his own visionary: world ■•■■' 
and arrives at the grand meeting on the Wartburg, tvhere- 
he hears the greatest poets of the time-^Wolfram Von 
Bschilbach, Walter von der Togelweide, and Klingshorn' 
himself contending for the laurel. Heinrich is perfiittecf 
to give some proof of his own poetical powers, which as 
yet do not burst forth with victorious splendor; bnt rather 
in a sort of warning prelude, give note of the fife and the 

force that lie hidden within him . 

To America again belongs the honor of supplying the 
Anglo-Saxon world with a translation of this lofty German : 
romance, Henry of Ofterdingen having' been admirably 
well translated by a Cambridge admirer of Uovalis. tlie 
only knowledge which the English have of this writer is 
that derived from Carlyle's essay on him in the Foreign, 
Quarterly Review. Rather than make extensiveextracts , 
we would refer our readers to the book itself.* 

« Henry of OJUrdingm-: t> Romance. From tlie German of 
Novalis. Cambridge: published by John Owen, 1843. 
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Bat we cannot refrain from the pleasure of quoting the 
passages on 

" conscience !" 

" ' When,' aBked Heinrieh, * when will there no longer be 
any need of terrors, of pain, of distress, and of evil in the 
world?' "When there is bat one power— the power of con- 
science ; when nature has become chaste and moral. . There is 
but one canse of evil — the universal weakness ; and this weak- 
ness is nothing but imperfect moral receptivity and insensibility 
to the charm of freedom. 

11 Conscience is the inborn mediator in every man. It is 
God's vicegerent on the earth, and is, therefore, regarded by 
many as the highest and the last. .... Conscience is man's 
most proper essence, completely transfigured ; the celestial abor- 
iginal man. It is not this or that, it commands not in general 
propositions,, it consists not of single virtues. There is but one 
virtue— the pure, earnest will, which in ' the moment of deci- 
sion, resolves and chooses immediately. In living and peculiar 
indivisibility, it inhabits and animates the delicate symbol of 
the human body, and avails to call the spiritual members into 
truest activity. 

"Nature subsists only through the spirit of virtue, and is 
destined to become ever more steadfast." 

Novalis's criticisms on Goethe and Shakspeare are not 
uninteresting: 

. " Goethe is an altogether practical poet. He is in his works 
what the English are in their wares, — highly simple, neat, con- 
venient, and durable. He has done in German literature what 
"Wedgewood did in English manufacture. He has, like the 
English, a natural turn for economy, and a noble taste, regu- 
lated by understanding. Both these are very compatible, and 

have a near affinity in the chemical sense "Wilhelm 

Heister's Apprenticeship may be called throughout prosaic and 
modern. The romantic sinks to ruin, the poesy of nature, the 
■wonderful. The book treats merely of common worldly things : 
Nature and mysticism are altogether forgotten. It is a poetized 
civic and household history ; the marvellous is expressly treated 
therein as imagination and enthusiasm. Artistic atheism is. the 

spirit of the book It is properly a Candida directed 

against poetry; the booh. is highly unpoetical in respect of 
spirit, poetical as the dress and body of it is. .... The 
introduction of Shakspeare has almost a tragic effect. The 
hero retards the triumph of the Gospel of Economy; and 
economical nature is finally the true and only remaining one." 

. And thus on Shakspeare : 

• "When we speak of the aim and art observable in Shak- 
speare's works, we must not forget that Art'belongs to Nature. 
The art of a well developed genius is far different from the art- 
fulness of the understanding, of the merely reasoning mind. 
Shakspeare was no calculator, no learned thinker; he was a 
mighty man — gifted soul, whose feelings and works, like pro- 
ducts of Nature, bear the stamp of the same spirit ; and in - 
which the last and deepest of observers will still find new har- 
monies with the infinite structure of the universe ; concurrences 
with later ideas, affinities with the higher powers and senses of 
man. They are emblematic, have many meanings, are simple, 
and are inexhaustible, like products ot nature; and nothing 
more unsuitable could be said of them, than that they are works 
of Art, in that narrow, mechanical acceptation of the word." 



We will now quote some of his aphorisms taken at ran- 
dom from his fragmentary writings: 

■ " Every figure fashioned by the hand of art, every character 
invented by fiction, has more or less of life, and the claims and 
the hopes of life. Galleries of pictures, and statues are the 
dormitories of a future world. The historian, the philosopher, 
the artist of that world is here at home ; here he forms himself 
—for this he lives. Let him who is unhappy in the actual 
■world — who finds not what he seeks — let him go into the world 
of books and of arts — into nature, that eternal antique, and yet 
eternal novelty — let him live in that Ecclesia pressa of the bet- 
ter world. Here he will be sure to find a beloved and a friend, 
a Fatherland and a God. They slumber — but in prophetic, 
and significant slumbers. At length comes the time when 
every initiated of that better state sees, like Pygmalion, the 
world he has created and combined, break upon him with 
the glories of a loftier and lovelier dawning, and his long 
fidelity and love requited." 

" "We are near waking, when we dream that we dream." 



" The ideal*of ethical perfection has no more dangerous rival 
than the ideal of the highest strength — the most intense vital 
energy — which has been called (rightly enough with reference 
to the literal meaning of the term, but very falsely as regards 
that which we now attach to it) the ideal of aesthetic great- 
ness. It is the maxim of barbarians, and has, alas! in these 
days of wild, irregular culture, obtained very numerous adher- 
ents, precisely among the feeblest minds. Man under the 
influence of this ideal, becomes a beast-spirit, a mixture ; whose 
brutal wit has, for weaklings, a brutal power of attraction." 



" The most perfect specimens of ordinary women have a 
very acute and distinct perception of all the boundary lines of 
every-day existence, and guard, themselves conscientiously from 
overstepping them. Hence their well-known and remarkable 
uuiformity. They cannot bear excess, even in refinement, 
delicacy, truth, virtue, passion. They delight in variety of the 
common and accustomed. No new ideas — but new clothes. 
Fundamental monotony — superficial excitement. They love 
dancing, on account of its light, vain, and sensual character. 
The highest sort of wit is insufferable to them, — as well as the 
beautiful, the great, the noble; middling, or even bad books, 
actors, pictures, and the like, delight them." 

" Shame is a feeling of profanation. Friendship, love, and 
piety ought to be handled with a sort of myterious secresy ; 
they ought to be spoken of only in the rare moment of perfect 
confidence, to be mutually understood in silence. Many things 
are too delicate to be thought, — many more, to be spoken." 

" The noble merchant character — the genuine spirit ot com- 
merce — existed only in the Middle Ages, especially in the Ger- 
man Hanse towns. The Medici, the Fugger, were merchants ; 
our merchants— the greatest not excepted, are shopkeepers." 

"A certain degree of solitude seems necessary to the full 
growth and spread of the highest mind ; and, therefore, must a 
very extensive intercourse with men stifle many a holy germ, 
and scare away the gods, who shun the ruthless tumult of 
noisy companies and the discussion of petty interests." 
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" Character is a perfectly educated will." 



"Hypotheses are nets; — only he who throws them oat will 
catch anything. Was not the discovery of America the result 
■ of an hypothesis? The skeptic has. contributed just as little 
(that is absolutely nothing) as the vulgar empiric, to the en- 
largement of the field of knowledge. At the most, the skeptio 
only shakes the very ground on which the individual hypothesis 
stands: a strange way of making progress, — a very indirect 
service at the best. The true builder of the hypothesis is no 
other than an inventor, before whose eyes the unknown coun- 
try often dimly floats before its discovery ; who carries this 
faint image into every observation .and every experiment; and 
at length, by means of bold comparison, of repeated contact 
and collision of his thoughts with experiment, arrives at the 
idea which stood in a negative relation to positive experience. 
Both are then eternally connected, and a new and celestial 
light surrounds the power which is born into the world." 



" There are ideal trains of events which run parallel with the 
real ones. Seldom do they coincide. Men and accidents com- 
monly modify every ideal event, or train of events, so that it 
appears imperfect, and its consequences are equally imperfect. 
Thus it was with the Reformation ;— instead of Protestantism, 
arose Lutheranism." 



''•Many men live better with past or with future ages, than 
with the present." 



" The division of philosopher and poet is very apparent, and 
to the disadvantage of both. It is a sign of disease, and of a 
sickly constitution." 



" The true philosophical act is self-forgetfulness, self-renuncia- 
tion, almost annihilation of self; this is the real beginning of 
all philosophy ; all requisites for being a disciple of .philosophy 
point hither. This act alone corresponds to all the conditions 
and characteristics of transcendental conduct." 



"The spirit of poesy is the morning light, which makes the 
statue of Memnon sound," 



We cannot give any more quotations; bnt we feel con- 
fident we have given a sufficient number to make, at least, 
some of our readers agree with Tieck, when he says of 
Novalis: 

" With a spirit much in advance of his times, his country 
might have promised itself great things of him, bad not an 
untimely death cut him on?. Yet his unfinished writings have 
already had their influence ; many of his great thoughts will 
yet inspire futurity ; and noble minds and deep thinkers will be 
enlightened and set on fire by the sparks of his spirit." 

Novalis, although he paid comparatively little attention 
to the Fine Arts, was singularly beloved by the German 
artists. And how could it be otherwise? He offered 
a model, for which artists may seek in vain, either in 
Florence or in Rome ! His was a model-spirit, and they 
loved to treasure up the manna of wisdom as it dropped 
bountifully from Novalis's lips I 



Says the Cambridge, Scholar, who translated hisHeinrich 
von Ofterdingen: 

"In person he was slender and of fine proportions. He 
wore his light brown hair long, hanging over his shoulders in 
flowing locks; his brown eye was clear and brilliant, and his 
complexion, particularly his forehead, almost transparent.' His 
countenance was always serene and benignant. To those, who 
judge men by their forwardness, or by their affectation of fashion 
or dignity, Novalis was lost in the crowd ; but to the practised 
eye he appeared beautiful: The outlines and expression of his 
face resembled very much those of St. John, as he is represented 
in the magnificent picture of A.Durer, preserved inNuremberg 
andMiinchen. 

" His speech was clear and vivacious. His urbanity and sym- 
pathy for all made him universally beloved. So skillful was he 
in his intercourse with others that lower minds never felt their 
inferiority. Although he preferred to veil the depths of his 
mind in conversation, speaking, however, as if inspired, of the 
invisible world, he was yet merry as a child, full of art and 
frolic, giving himself wholly up to the jolly spirit prevailing in 
the company. Free from self-conceit or arrogance, a stranger 
to affectation or dissimulation, he was a pure, true man ; the 
purest, loveliest spirit ever tabernacled in the flesh. 

" His chief studies for many years were philosophy and phy- 
sical sciences. In the latter he discovered and foretold truths, 
of which his own age was in ignorance. In philosophy he prin- 
cipally studied Spinoza and Fichte; but soon marked out a new 
path, by aiming to unite philosophy with religion ; and thus what 
we possess of the writings of the neo-Flatonists, as well as of 
the mystics, became very important to him. His knowledge 
of mathematics* as well as the mechanic arts, especially of 
mining, was very considerable. But in the Fine Arts he took 
but little interest. Music he loved much, although, he knew 
little about its rules.. He had soarcely turned his attention to 
painting and sculpture ; still he could advance many original 
ideas about those arts, and pronounce skillful judgment upon 
them. Tieck mentions an argument with him, concerning land- 
scape painting, in which Novalis expressed views which he 
could not comprehend; bnt which, in part, were realized by 
the rich and poetical mind of the excellent landscape-painter, 
Friedrichs, of Dresden 

" Those tales which we, in later times, call allegories, with 
their peculiar style, most resemble his stories; he saw. their 
deepest meaning, and endeavored to express it most clearly, in 
some of his poems. It became natural for him to regard what 
was usual and most nearest to him, as full of marvels, and the 
strange and unusual, as the usual and common-place. Thus, 
every-day life surrounded him like a supernatural story; and 
that region, which most men can only conceive as something 
distant and incomprehensible, seemed to him like a beloved 
home. * * * He resembles among late writers the sublime 
Dante alone, and. like him sings to us an unfathomable mystical 
song, very different from that of many imitators, who think that 
they can put on and lay aside mysticisms as they could a mere 
ornament. Therefore, his romance is both consciously and 
unconsciously the representation of his own mind and fate ; as 
he makes Heinrich say in the fragment of the second part, — 
1 Fate and mind are but names of one idea.' 

" Thus may his life justly appear wonderful to us. "We shud- 
der, too, as though reading a work of fiction, when we learn, 
that of all his brothers and. sisters only two brothers are now 
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alive; and that his noble mother, who, for several years, has 
also been mourning the death of her husband, is in solitude 
devoting herself to her grief and to religion with silent resigna- 
tion." 

The Hardenberg family consisted of seven sbtts and five 
daughters, all distinguished for their wit and the lofty tone 
of their mind. The old baron had been a soldier in 'his 
younger days, and retained even in his old age a predilec- 
tion for a military life. Frank, energetic, robust, ever 
active, he was a noble type of German manhood in its 
present form. The pious character of his mind led him to 
join the Moravian community. His mother, a type of 
elevated piety and Christian gentleness, belonged to the 
same religious community. Out of the union of these two 
beauteous beings sprang the transcendent spirituality of 
Novalis, and his angelic, heaven-mindedness. 

Who will wonder, that love, which has the magic power 
to thrill the commonest clay with transports of delight, 
made a so much deeper impression upon a delicate embodi- 
ment of spiritnargrace like Novalis ? 

He was in his twenty-third year when in Armstadt, one 
of the most romantic towns of Thnringia, he became ac- 
quainted with Sophia von K. All who knew her are 
agreed that no description could do justice to her beauty, 
grace, and lovely simplicity. With the consent of her 
parents he was betrothed to her, although she was only in 
her fourteenth year. Shortly after she was taken severely 
ill. Novalis was much alarmed ; but her physician pro- 
nounced the attack of no consequence. But the sickness 
returned again, and on the 19th March of the following 
year, two days after her fifteenth birthday, Sophia fell 
asleep in the arms of her sister. .... No one dared 
bring the news to Novalis, until his brother Charles at 
last undertook the mournful office. For three days and 
nights the mourner shut himself up from his friends, weep- 
ing away the hours. 

Novalis lingered on earth four years longer; but most of 
his writings were inspired by this mournful event, and were 
written in the interval ; and strange as it may appear to 
all but his intimate friends, he was betrothed to another 
young lady shortly after the death of Sophia. Sophia, how- 
ever, remained the balancing point of his thought; he honor- 
ed her, absent as she was, even more than when present with 
him; but yet he thought that all his love for her need not 
prevent him, but on the contrary, should stimulate him to be- 
stow his affections upon one worthy of them In a 

nature like Novalis's soul relations assume a peculiar char- 
acter. With his devout faith in the spiritual union of all 
beautiful and divinely shaped souls, he could not see any 
faithlessness in the idea of giving his hand to Julia, whom 
Sophia would have cheerfully loved as a sister, and he 
thought he could only make himself the more worthy of a 
fnture union in heaven with Sophia, by making a sister of 
hers as happy as his love could, on earth. 

This was his feeling when he engaged himself to Julia; 
but the day of marriage never came. After all, the passion 



of his feeling was stronger than the passion of his reasoning 
sonl ; and, say what he might, he yearned to join her, and 
so he died on the 26th March, 1801. From the 19th March, 
the day on which Sophia died, he became very perceptibly 
weaker and weaker, until twelve o'clock on the morning of 

the 26th, when he died without a struggle 

Once, shortly before his death, he said, " I now begio, for 
the first time, to see what true poetry is. Innumerable 
songs and poems far different from those I have written, 
awake within me." 

We have now to take leave of this noble spirit. But 
let the name of Novalis find henceforth a loving echo 
in the heart of American lovers of the Beautiful and 
Divine. Let it not be argued against him, that he wrote 
too little to have so much claim to so much love. Remem- 
ber, that He who.Boars above Novalis, the Great Teacher 
of mankind, wrote, in fact, nothing. A few words sink- 
ing in the heart of a few trusting souls. That was all. 
May we not turn to this hopeful, hallowed precedent? 
May we not hope that, although Novalis wrote only a few 
trusting words, a few trusting hearts may be found again 
to ponder, and ponder, and ponder tenderly over words 
which came almost from the Spirit-world ? 

We would shrink from all sentimentalities; even from the • 
highest: spiritual, religious sentimentality. Yet, however 
we may talk of principles, there cannot be a vitality of 
principle without vitality of sentiment. To think more 
nobly, we must first be able to feel more nobly, and 
by contemplating the life of souls like Novalis, by 
reading soul-writings like his, the head will be stirred, and 
thought produced, because the life was one fnll of love, 
and the writings are instinct with heart. All of us, in 
search of the Beautiful, love to linger with the classic 
beauty of Greece, — beauty such as the thoughts of Novalis 
suggest, but does it not behove us to consider for one 
moment, how these Greeks happened to be so beautiful. 

Was it by dabbling in Peloponnesian railway bonds, or 
jobbing in Ionian lots? Was it by giving to the meanest 
in the land seats of honor in society as well as to the loftiest? 
Was it by putting the mere trader, and pedlar, and money- 
changer upon the same social footing with the child of genius? 
Could Phidias or Raphael have preserved their noble 
countenances unsullied, if their only possibility of going 
into society had been dependent upon mixing with the 
successful brushed-up scum of the Ghetto? _The classic, 
beauties of the Greeks and Italian* were produced by their 
beautiful thoughts. And these beautiful thoughts were 
suggested and fixed by beautiful associations, where great 
ideas, and not, as with us, petty facts were discussed. We 
despise all invidious distinctions between classes, and have 
a horror of artificial exclusiveness, but precisely because 
our country is democratic, a certain circle of society must 
exist, which, by its lofty aims, not by its extravagant pre- 
tensions, shall excite feelings of reverence; in fact, supply 
that want of reverence, which must exist in a free country, 
where money is supposed to be able to do everything. 
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To preserve Freedom there most be reverence for it. 
Bat at present a thousand jarring elements oppose the 
spirit of Reverence; the spirit of independence of many 
exists only in the negative fact, that they do not respect any- 
thing or any person, and not in the positive virtues, out of 
which alone a genuine, manly reverence can spring. 

We are, perhaps, somewhat tediously speculating on this 
point; but we cannot have among us a more innate love 
for the Beautiful, for the spiritualism and refining influences 
of the Fine Arts, until our thinkers, artists, scholars, and 
poets oppose a barrier against the evil, erect impregnable 
walls against all vulgarity of thought, and all moneyishness 
of aim ; so that, from one end of the land to the other, it 
may go forth that, at least, one. state of life exists, where no 
clergyman, however conspicons; no merchant, however suc- 
cessful ; no statesman, however official ; no editor, however 
industrions; no writer, however laborious, can find access, 
unless they are men of high thoughts and the highest aims. 
Let the American boast that he can become president of 
the United States; but let him remember, that. only the 
best virtues, and a generous manhood can give him true 
position. 

Then, and then alone, may men like Schiller, Lessing, 
Jean Paul, Klopstock, Herder, and Novalis, such as we 
have spoken of for, the last six months, be reproduced in 
onr midst, with all the peculiarities of American genius 
and American vigor added to their character; then and 
then alone may the noble lives and the noble thoughts of these 
noble men find more admirers and imitators in our country; 
and then, and then alone can our world of art go hand in 
hand with onr world of business, to elevate morally as well 
as to feed physically oar people. Then, and then alone can 
America become a blessing to her own children and a 
blessing to mankind I 

A WINTER DAT. 

From the German of R&ckert. 

Stainless Beauty, -winter-day I 
Heaven's pure beams alone are living, 
And no earth-born passion may 

(Frost-bound,) sign of life be giving.. 

Glorious San 1 a smile like this 

Wings my soul for high aspiring, ■ 

Not a .wanton's wily kiss 
AH my veins to nproar firing. 

This chaste spow tliat sheets the expanse, 

Hides no serpent of delusion ; 

In this tranquil, heaven-blue glance 
Lurks no storui-seed of confusion. 

Tha> I, breathing summer-glow, 
Ever lay, in bliss Elysian, 
Drunk with fragrance, — seemeth now 

Like a dim-remembered vision. 

Ah, 'tis rapture at its height 
Thus to stand, by earth unholden, 
Heavenly Beauty, in thy light, 
■ Oold and brilliant^ pure and golden 1 0. T. B. 
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DIAE OF AS AETIST. 

1 38j 3atft Stiro«r- 

• M0HD17, May S, 1811. 

Went this morning to the Royal Academy Exhibition. 
"Bathers surprised by a swan," a most lovely picture, by 
Etty 1 Surely this is the perfection of flesh-coloring : the 
water standing on the skin painted with living truth, and 
the globules rolling down the neck of the swan, have a 
lucid coolness which suggests onward to the finding of- 
scent in the flowers ; was there anything like this before ? • 
Nothing I have ever seen of Titian's surpasses it. Mar- 
vellously different' in color from Maclise's " Sleeping 
Beauty," which is, nevertheless, surprisingly fancied, and 
full of nice' conceits. Dadd's " Titania Sleeping," however, 
more to my liking — more like sleep-jumbled memories of 
things — and more like sleep itself (in fact), wherein wo ; 
dream on nnstartled, however quaint, monstrous or gro- 
tesque the images which arise. I look at Maclise's flock 
of sun-fairies, and wonder why they are like that, whereas 
Dadd's preternaturals hold you in dream and nothing more ; 
yon don't think "why are they thus" — you don't think 
at all. It is odd that Maclise's " Hunt the slipper " (from • 
the Ticar of Wakefield), a representation of real nature, 
should be more successful than his '! Sleeping Beauty," a 
thing wholly fancied and impossible, considering that his. 
execntion is, as I think, altogether unequal to the task of: < 
realizing flesh and ilood ! It would rather appear that his 

chalky, nnvital flesh tints might do better for spirits ? but 

it is not so, and for this reason, perhaps: we know nothing 
of spirit, excepting by its manifestation through the 
medium of humanity, and accordingly, until something 
like humanity appears npon the canvas/ we scarcely give 
credit to the existence of spirit there ;— while, for Maclise's 
" Hunt the slipper," it nas conception, gesture, expression 
so much like nature as we know her, that these apologize for 
the want of true color and texture, a want evidently not 
dreamed of by my dear old friend Howard, but which I 
nevertheless appreciate through Mulready's supplying it so 
marvellously. Mulready is certainly the greatest painter 
living, that is, the most complete painter, though, if I were 
to measure the painter by the height and depth of his 
intellect, Herbert (who holds no academical honor!) wonld 
be, to my thinking, still greater, And yet " the brides of 
Venice," with all the attractive natnre of its subject seems' 
hardly to please so much as " Webster's children." The 
style of painting, and not the subject, must be the cause 
of this, since, I believe, every one would ran away from a 
real schoolful of children (smiled they never so sweetly) to 
see real pirateg carrying off real brides — that is, provided 
they could do so in safety. What this pleasing style is I 
should like to find ont, merely from curiosity, for J am 
convinced that Mulready's children are. much more like 
nature than Webster's, which please more. (Note. The 



